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HE February Cornhill is a good one. The 

paper of greatest importance in it is the 
first-—another account by Mrs. Adami of 
‘Fanny Keats and her Letters.’ Mrs. | 
Adami, last autumn, visited in Madrid | 
Seiior Enrique and Sefiora Elena _ Brock- | 
mann, Fanny’s last surviving grandchildren, | 
son and daughter of her second daughter | 
Isabel. She learned from them a good deal 
about letters, portraits, Severn—the acquaint- 
ance between Valentin Llanos and Keats in 
Rome, the proposal, fortunately defeated by 
circumstance, to make alteration in the in- 
scription on Keats’s grave, and the curious 
retired life, sufficient unto themselves, led by 
the Llanos family. Here is printed a letter 
written by John Taylor to Fanny on Sept. 
19, 1820, describing Keats’s departure for 
Italy. The hopeful farewell, the insistence 
on the comforts aboard the Maria Crowther, 
on the improvement in Keats’s health already 
noted, brought about by the air of the river, 
and the satisfaction of Keats’s friends in the 
thought that ‘‘ from the time he leaves Eng- 
land he will probably have to date the Com- 
mencement of many Pleasures and Benefits ”’ 
—one can almost hear in it all, worried by 
thoughts of his sister’s anxiety, the voice of 
John Keats begging Taylor to write and re- 
assure her. Taylor ‘‘ presents his —— 
ments to Miss Keats, and by Desire of her 
Brother communicates the sy tates Nag 4 
lars.” Fanny, who died in December, 1889, 
is buried with her husband and eldest son in 
the cemetery of San Isidoro, Madrid. 


E current Criterion has an interesting 
paper by Mr. G. Wilson Knight, about 
‘Henry VIII.’ This play, approved by ‘‘the 
profession,’’ which pe ase owes some striking 
successes to it, is, as we all know, looked at 
askance by Shakespearean scholar and liter- 


| great frequency of the 





ary critic, and deemed to be the work not only : 





of Shakespeare but of Fletcher. If this is 
so, it is, as Mr. Knight points out, strange 
to behold Shakespeare ‘‘ trying (in vain) to 
spoil a Fletcherian masterpiece.’’ For the 
main reason for the critic’s doubts is the 
‘“‘ feminine ”’ endings, 
and these endings occur precisely in the finest 


parts of the play—speeches “‘ rich in the 
cadences of Shakespearian emotion and 
Shakespearian thought.’’ Mr. Knight’s 


scheme of the play — with -its  three- 
fold tension, struggle and reconciliation ; its 
dream, centred in the King, of reconcilia- 


| tion and peace on earth; and its immediate 


promise of these good things displayed in the 
rise of Anne Boleyn and the baptism of Eliza- 
beth—is, as he says, epic rather than drama- 
tic. He would have us see it as “ greater 
than anything Shakéspeare had done himself 


| outside The Tempest,’’ for in The Tempest 


reconciliation—the forgiveness-motif—oper- 
ates in imaginary, fantastic conditions, 
whereas with ‘ Henry VIII’ Shakespeare’s 
later work ‘‘ enters the wider waters of a 
nation’s historic and religious advance.”’ 
Perhaps the argument is not completely con- 
vincing ; yet, other things being equal, a view 
which admits that Shakespeare might at will 
give his lines the special quality, desire and 
produce in them the technical effect, of 
“‘ feminine ’’ endings, even though he had 
used them less frequently before, deserves con- 
sideration. 


[‘ the American Review for January, Mr. 

John Gould Fletcher has an article on 
‘Gerard Manley Hopkins—Poet or Priest ?’, 
the occasion being Hopkins’s recently pub- 
lished letters. He concludes by noting the 
poet’s ‘‘ growing acceptance among men of 
letters as one of the great English Classics 
for all time ’’ ; but, compared with what Hop- 
kins’s poetic equipment might have justified 
us in expecting, finds his achievement that 
of one “ stifled ’’—stifled by orthodoxy. His 
remarks, when strictly examined, prove some- 
what bewildering. Hopkins, it will be re- 
membered, as an undergraduate at Oxford 


during the eighteen-sixties, joined the 
Church of Rome, and eventually became a 
Jesuit. ‘‘ Orthodoxy,” then, in his case sig- 


nifies principally conformity to a special dis- 
cipline, wherefore possibly he is not a good 
subject on which to tack dicta about its 
effects on art. Yet he may well serve as 
pointer to what, perhaps, after all, is the 
real fact of the matter: that the inhibiting 
force—if there is any—lies not in orthodoxy 
but in the orthodox. 








92 
Literary and Historical 
Notes. 

TIVERTON LETTERS AND PAPERS. 
1724-1843. 


(See ante pp. 21, 38, 58, 77). 
Beavis Wood to Lord Harrowby (con.). 





January, 1789. Public meetings called at | 
Tiverton and Exeter in support of the Gov- | 


ernment. 


22 Jan., 1789. The Mayor has received 


letters from Mr. Ryder and from Mr. Pitt, | 
| 


and is much pleased. 
14 Feb., 1789. 
Tiverton every night. 


Mar. 24, 1789. ‘‘I find the 
[Osmond] as ever dominated by his maid, 
Sally.’”’ 


Good Friday, 10 Apr., 1789. 
was not at church; very little notice was 
taken of the day. 

Easter Day. The Mayor not at church, 
but intends to go on the Thanksgiving day 
[for the King’s recovery ]. 

23 Apr., 1789. The Mayor was carried to 
the Thanksgiving Service; Mr. Pitman 
preached Mrs. Walker and some of the other 
ladies into tears. 

25 May, 1789. B. Dickinson, Jno. Besley, 
W. Besley, W. Lewis thank Lord H. for his 
kind interference with Lord Onslow to get 
the excise money passed through their bank. 

20 May, 1789. Concerning Mr. Osmond, 
the Mayor: 

This day the Recorder attended to hold 
the Sessions when the Court was met. 
Mr. Averay brought one Abraham Moxey 
(with whom Mr. Mayor is as angry as he 
is with Jarman,) to give Ewidence to the 
Grand Jury on behalf of Wm. Carpenter 
—Abraham Moxey has lately been sent to 
Gaol by Mr. Webster, a justice near Dul- 
verton, for a matter of which he was inno- 
cent—and an action is since brt. ag. the Jus- 
tice for the Injury done to the Man and his 
Family—However the Mayor seeing Moxey 
roard out, ‘‘ What is that damned Rogue 
about, turn the Goalbird out of Court,” 
upon this my Cousin said that Moxey at- 
tended to give evidence and therefore must 
be sworn—says the Mayor, ‘‘ you, Mr. 
Town Clerk, are one of that damned 
Rogue’s Friends—and you and the Justice 
gave the villain a suit of Cloaths when 
his gyves were struck off and he was let out 

of Goal and I can prove it on oath; so it 
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was done amongst ye—t’is a shameful set 

of ye and ye ought all of ye to be ashamed 

of such Fellows as ye are connected with.” 

The Recorder could not help laughing and 

told the Mayor he could not hinder Moxey 

from being sworn—The Mayor then calls 
to the Jury “‘ don’t mind what that Rogue 
says he will swear any thing ’’; however 
they did mind him and found the Bill— 

When Carpenter came to be sworn the 

Mayor calls out ‘‘ What business hast thee 

here?’’ ‘‘I have heard of thy character: 

thee art a bad Fellow as any in the Town 
and as great a Rogue as Moxey. I would 
not take thy oath for a farthing—Thee 
knowest I met thee lately at Pinnex Moor,” 

The whole Court was Thunderstruck and 

everything passed off with a degree of silent 

contempt. The Mayor next fell foul of the 

Overseers of the Poor. 

[For Abraham Moxhay see 
‘ History of Tiverton ’]. 

20 May, 1789. Miss Sally the Mayor's 
domestic took a bribe. 

26 May, 1789. The old Mayor having 
been disappointed by the bucks breaking out 
of Sir Thomas Gunstan’s Park—‘‘ no Buck 
could be had yesterday—Therefor Mr. Mayor 
[Osmond] gave us no dinner.”” ‘‘ Sir John 
Duntze has invited the Corporation to dine on 
turtle at Rockbeare next Monday—I fear all 
will not go.”’ 

23 June, 1789. 
Gout. 

6 Aug., 1789. ‘‘The Nabob [Captain 
Newte] keeps quiet, has only been twice to 
Tiverton. I found Mr. Henry Dunsford con- 
fined with the gout—Mr. Nott also not well— 
I consider these as no long lived persons if 
they do not live a little more moderately.”’ 

27 Aug., 1789. ‘‘ Mr. Davey was elected 
Mayor at 5 minutes before twelve owing to 
a and sullenness.’’ 

Aug,, 1789. When the Mayor pro 
Mr. Beedle—he awkwardly said ee 
recommended by you—this made Mr. Duns 
_ and some of the Herrings look like live 

sn. 

29 Sept., 1789. ‘‘ Mrs. Will. Wood the 
Parson’s widow has shed some tears of thanks 
for yr kindness in getting her second son 
William into Christ’s Hospital: ’’ he is ten 

| years old ‘‘ a meek, gentle good boy.’ The 

| Dissenters under Martin Dunsford are 
moving again against the Test Act. 

4 Jan., 1790. ‘‘A Mr. Douglas is agitating 
| for a reform of the Representation on the 
| ground that all citizens are burgesses! ”’ 

' 8 May, 1790. (? The Osmonds.) ‘‘ Father 
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and son do most dearly love to be Squires of 

the Company and the Herrings well know 

how to tickle them.’’ 
2 Aug., 1790. 


| 


It was admitted after | 


dinner that Capt. Newte had provided the | 


yenison Dinner at Mr. Notts. 

1 Mar., 1790. Enchmarsh and Co. owe 
Lord Harrowby £750. 

6 Sept., 1790. Mr. H. O. Osmond Mayor 
Elect gave a dinner at the Angel. The 20 
resent drank 52 bottles of Port and 8 of 


herry. 
14 Sept., 1790. There was the usual dinner 
after the swearing in of the Mayor: after the 


| 
| 


| 
| 


£5.5.0 allowed was expended, it had been | 


usual to club 6d. or 1/- to make up the even- | 


ing: the Mayor negatived this and the few 


that remained supped on bread cheese and ale. | 


| 


| 


23 Sept., 1790. Wm. Burton took the Fair | 


again for £10:10:0. The Mayor gives notice 


but he was still in bed very few present, 
nothing done.”’ 


6 Sept., 1791. 

What a strange undistinguishing man is 
Mr. Dickinson. . . Mr. Barnes opposes his 
scheme and yet he proposes him for the 
Corp. . . . I think it is likely that Mr. T. 
Dickinson may marry Miss Bowden as her 
father is a Man of some money and was 
formerly a shopkeeper in Bampton and he 
is much in the stile of Mr. Dickenson sen. 
as to his Manners and Notions. Miss 
Adney is a modern young Lady—and she 
has lately had a sad accidental fall from 
her horse, which has much hurt and dis- 
figured her— and Dr. Adney, altho rich, 
yet he may not be able perhaps to give his 
daughter so much as old Mr. D. may ex- 


pect. 
20 Feb., 1792. Mr. Sampson and Mr. 


that he will not give wine after Church in| Land the Rector have prevailed upon the 


future. 
13 Oct., 1790. 
Mr. Land the Rector has co-operated with 
Mr. M. Dunsford and others at a Meeting 
to protest against the Action of the Corpor- 


ation in trying for an Act of Parliament to | 


improve the Town. The inhabitants of 
Fore Street had been indicted at Quarter 
Sessions and to avoid the Act of Parlia- 
ment proposed by the Corp. have hastily 
put the Street in order and are making a 
Broad gutter [ ? paved] through the Middle 


of the Street for the Benefit of Travelling | 


ete. 

21 Oct., 1790. ‘‘ I was asked to give notice 
to the workmen to stop altering the Market 
Place; this they immediately did.’’ 


Mayor to call a Meeting to call for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. 


14 Apr., 1792. 

The History of Tiverton is at last pub- 
lished by Mr. Dunsford and I have re- 
ceived the copies for your Lordship and 
Mr. Ryder which I will contrive to bring 
with me to town when I come upon the 
next Term. As I think you know as much 
of Tiverton as this Author, | presume you 
will not be impatient to read this History 
written by an Anti-corporator. 

15 Aug., 1792. The New cotton mill is 


| rising above ground. 


3 Dec., 1792. A vivid description of a 


| Dinner given by Mr. Thos, Enchmarsh : 


2Jan., 1791. ‘‘ Mr. Tho. Enchmarsh has | 
been arrested and put in prison by one of his 
creditors.’’ 

li Jan., 1791. ‘‘G. Dunsford’s Combers 


struck because he had taken an apprentice 
not in his house; Messrs. Dunsford, Besley, 
Smale, Ware, Sharland and Acland pro- 


claimed a Lock out, in my opinion unwisely ; | 


2/3 of the Combers have gone out of town 
and thrown their dependents on the parish; 


the Masters should have prosecuted the | 


strikers,’’ 

22 Feb., 1791. Labour dispute ended. 

1 Apr., 1791. ‘14 sheep have died of 
Rabies: all dogs to be confined under a death 
omge for this and other reasons, there has 

a Postponement of a Burletta and 


| 
} 
| 





I left them soon after dinner... but on 
my return about 8 p.m. I found them all 
busy and merry with the bottle except 
Enchmarsh who was very silent. A bitter 
quarrel broke out between Mr. T. Ench- 
marsh and Mr. Dunsford which was only 
stayed by a drunken Duetta ‘‘ The Sweet 
Rosy Morning,’’ followed by Mr. Nott’s 
Chair capsising backward, which pleased 
all present. Later a violent quarrell flamed 
up when Mr. Osmond violently assaulted 
Mr. Dickinson with his tongue in the 
second person singular. 

Extracts from two letters of Beavis Wood to 


the Hon. Dudley Ryder, which probably be- 
long to 1792 may be entered here: 


‘On Sunday I was in some degree stopt 


in my Devotions by an Alarm that the pan 


Cantata to have been performed by the yelp- | was going to be beat by the Mob.—to assemble 


we and squalling cats at Tiverton.’ 
_Apr., 1791. 
meeting at 11 a.m. to apply for a dog-tax; 


“The Mayor called a 


| 








to search for a Number of Frenchmen sup- 
posed to be concealed by me and Mr. Nagle at 
Calverleigh.”’ 








21792. Sir John Duntze still ill; “I 
have never seen anyone in such pain from 
disease.’’ 

8 Feb., 1793. ‘‘ The following written 
paper was dropt about Tiverton, supposed to 
be composed by Mr. Geo. O [smond], Mr. 
Abel and some other gent. of the Corpora- 
tion.”’ 


OYES. OYES. OYES. 
To be sold on St. Abel’s day in the Star 
Chamber near the Tail by Mr. Pam the 


Inquisitor a large quantity of Political Bridles 

just imported from Russia and Turkey. 
About 600 words follow in a similar strain 

to satirize the dependence of the Corporation 


on the Harrowby family. ‘‘ Mr. Pam ”’ was 
the pseudonym of Mr. Beavis Wood; 
‘** Tail’? = Gaol. 

19 Feb., 1793. Loyal Readings at the 


Town Hall have been started interspersed 
with songs. 

28 Feb. ‘‘I have continued the Paper 
Warfare and have answered ‘ Bunyan,’ by a 
paper called ‘ Snap.’ 


16 Mar. ‘‘I put the papers up in my 
window. ”’ 
24 Apr., 1793. ‘‘ Mr. Dickinson thinks 


that his second son is not yet fit for public 
office because of his awkward shyness.’’ 

24 Apr., 1793. ‘‘Wm. Tucker (& B. 
Wood.) petition that Tucker’s brother be re- 
lieved from 6 a.m. duty after between 30 & 
40 years’ service. He was suspended for 
several weeks for an hour’s absence and 
treated like a criminal ’’ — and would have 
beetn treated with much more rigour but for 
his long and excellent service. He petitions 
for an easier post of equal value in the same 
employ—the Customs Service. 

4 May, 1793. King’s Birthday. 
Mayor asked the officers of the Worcestershire 
Militia to drink the King’s Health. ‘‘ My 
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tempted to have a holiday to burn Tom 
Paine—but it went off heavily.’’ The Masters 
did not like losing the men’s time and only 
£6.6.0. was subscribed. ‘‘ There was no dis. 
turbance—the Republicans abused the at- 
tempt—and the Loyalists wanted Resolution. 
These circumstances have caused Tiverton to 
have a very disaffected and disloyal charac- 
ter throughout the county.”’ 

14 May, 1793. Report of ail the recent 
arrivals in Tiverton, Capt. Anstey, &, 
‘“The weekly loyal readings have just fin- 
ished for the season and have been very suc- 
cussful, we shall resume in August.’’ 

20 May, 1793. Part of the Worcester 
Militia have arrived, but are not really re- 
quired as the Combers and Weavers are at 
present quiet. 

22 May, 1793. The Mayor, Messrs. Heath- 
field, Dennys and Hogg met the representa- 
tives of the Combers and Weavers and tried 
to persuade them that the new Combing 
machines would not throw men out of 


| employ. .. The Merchants seem very fearful 


| machinery. 


The | 


ears were so well entertained by the Band | 


that I almost forgot I was blind.”’ 


On 11 May, 1793, Dudley Ryder wrote to | 


Beavis Wood: ‘‘ Will write to the Com- 
mander in Chief (Amherst), about the case 
of Col. (?) Stockman of the Scotch Brigade 
who refused to serve against the English 
when in Dutch service.” 

About this time Beavis Wood informs Lord 
Harrowby that ‘‘ Some disloyal Expressions 


of Riots. ‘‘ I am often among the Labourers 
and I am sure that they will only try legal 
means unless they are extremely agitated by 
the Dissatisfied ones.’’ 

23 May, 1793. ‘The operatives are pleased 
with the M. & C: the Firm does not comb by 
‘‘ They scribble some sort of 
wool.” 

26 June, 1793. A detachment of the Corn- 
ish Militia have taken the place of the 
Worcesters; the W’s Men and officers have 
behaved very well: the Cornish officers are 
not pleased and have not waited on the Mayor 
as is the custom. 

2 July, 1793. ‘‘ A riot in the market be- 
tween the 24d. women and the Cabbage 
sellers; the Ladies are said to have been 
helped by some of the Cornish Militia. The 
Cornish Militia are rather void of discipline. 
. .. I passed this morning as the guard was 
relieving—at the close of the Ceremony the 


| Serg. of the Guard ordered them to go off at 


a slow March, but before the Band could 


| strike up the Tune—one of the privates cried 


of some sad one deceived by Mr. M [artin] | 


D [unsford] and his disaffected Associates ; 
the Mayor cautioned the offenders.”’ 


The | 


Loyal Club of 150 consists of Tradesmen and | 


Labourers and meet at the White Ball and 
have sent a letter to the M. and C. offering 
to assist the Magistrates: they ‘“ have at- 





out ‘ they’d be damn’d ef they’d have a slow 
March’ and the Band play’d a quick March 
which was done directly—and off they went, 
like True Cornish Boys, ‘ one & aall’ ’’: The 
officers are probably influenced by their 
friendship with Mr. G. Owens in not calli 
in the Mayor; ‘‘ the Officers are Proud an 
the Mayor a Babe.” 

Sunday, 14 July, 1793. ‘‘ Col. Steadman 
was dining at Mr. Dennys’, and Mr. Hogg, 
a young Zanibin, said something improper 
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about the Army; the Colonel frightened him, | 
dragged him back & made him join the party | 
again: Mr. Dennys etc are not displeased as | 
it may make H. more careful.” 

Sat., 20 Nov., 1793. 

Mr. Heathfield my old acquaintance 
blames Capt. Newte for his conduct: and I 
find that he has been taught to suppose that 
in case of a vacancy by the death of Sir | 
John Duntze—that you My Lord would aim | 
at both seats in Parliament—but |] fancy | 
he is not now of this opinion. He is still | 
pushing his interest & he is taking away | 
your young men for the India Service—a 
son of Mr. Dunsford—a son of Mr. Jen- 
kins, & nephew of Mr. Jno. Davey—and a 
son of Mr. Peter Blundell’s and he is will- | 
ing to take a son of Mr. B, Besley but his | 
brother the Justice is not satisfied how you 
would look upon such a thing was it done 
without your knowledge. I sounded Mr. 
Heathfield, as to what he thought of the | 
Captain’s coming into the Corporation in 
case of another vacancy. He said he rather 
thought he had better not have mentioned 
it and in winding up his observation said 
he thought Mr. Nott was a good kind of 
man. This ended our Conversation but it 
enabled me to guess which way the New- 
tonian system turned— I believe Mr. Dick- 
inson has been rather attracted to the 
Newtonian system ever since the Refusal of 
his offer of compromise at Rockbeare. 

4 May, 1794. The Corporation are con- 
sidering carrying out the Paving Act. 

1 July, 1794. ‘‘The wind carried the flames 
of the West Exe fire and burnt down houses 
on the North side of Fore St., home to Mr. 
Clarke’s opposite to Mr. Dickinson’s.”’ 

16 July 1794? 

I have this morning paid a visit to Mr. 
Dickinson and | found him and his Lady 
and their eldest son—in the shady part of 
their great House panting in this Heat— 
they are I find by no means disposed to 
make any summer visit to any Land or 


Sea Side and mean to rest in the best cool | 


shades that their Tiverton or their new 
house at Knightshayes about a mile on the 
Bampton {road} can afford them. This 
last place is very pretty, but rather too 
high, but will please Mr. Dickinson in the 
view he has of it. 
6 Aug., 1794. Charles Fanshawe of Frank- 
hi near Exeter, was elected Recorder vice 
awtrey resigned from ill health. 


The following are from Beavis Wood to the 
Hon. Dudley Ryder. 
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17 Jan., 1795. Trade is still very bad and 


| the poor are suffering. 


31 Jan., 1795. As an answer to seditious 
handbills, an address has been sent full of 
loyal expressions and expressing ‘‘a desire 
for Peace, whenever it can be done with the 
Dignity of your Crown and when such a 
Peace can be obtained as in honor this Coun- 
try might accept.’ 

‘“ Mr. Martin Dunsford objected and with- 
drew with some six of his supporters, it was 
then signed unanimously.’’ 

6 Feb., 1795. Death of Sir John Duntze 
announced. 

14 Feb., 1795. ‘‘ Mr. Dickinson and Mr. 
Speak are canvassing but I think your son 
is preferred.’’ 

16 Feb., 1795. ‘‘ If you should continue to 
object to the Election of Mr. Ryder, Mr. 
Lushington will be set up against Mr. Speake. 
This would occasion ill-will and trouble.” 

26 Feb., 1795. The Rev. W. Walker, 
Mayor, B. Wood and thirteen corporators 
signed a paper to vote for the Hon. Richard 
Ryder, son of Lord Harrowby, to succeed the 
late Sir John Duntze. 


| Mr. Down, the banker, spoken of as a can- 


didate in addition to Mr. Speak. 


26 Feb., 1795. ‘‘ Mr. Ryder unanimously 
elected: I have never seen a more pleasant 
Election.’’ 


27 July, 1795. Mr. R. Enchmarsh is seri- 
ously ill. He ‘* sometime in May took by 
accident in a salad a large Quantity of Hem- 
lock instead of Parsley ’’; but the chief cause 
is ‘‘ Spiritous fluid commonly recommended 
to keep [Gout] from the stomach: he has for 
some weeks been advancing to his end by an 
apathy and a stupor.’’ ‘‘P.S. He died at 
} past 2 this afternoon. I very much lament 
his loss. He is now I hope in a state of 
Rest and happy in the enjoyment of exist- 
ence without Pain or Perplexity.’’ He was 
a relation of the writer. 

22 June, 1795. ‘‘ The paving goes on but 
so so... The money is out and Mr. Dickin- 
son not being pleased will not advance more.”’ 

On 7 Aug., 1795, Lord Harrowby wrote to 
| Beavis Wood: ‘‘ It will not do to elect an 
absentee into the Corporation as you sug- 
gest.”’ 


John Wood to Lord Harrowby. 

(17 Aug., 1795. Mr. T. Enchmarsh is in 
great distress. ‘‘ The death of his brother 
has left him totally unprovided for.’’) 

Beavis Wood to Hon. Dudley Ryder. 

22 Aug., 1795. ‘‘ Mr. Dickinson still re- 

mains in his retirement at Knightshayes— 
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and still displeased and likely to remain so.’ 


11 Aug., 1795. ‘‘It is best to come here 
after the vacancies are filled.’’ 
20 Aug., 1795. ‘‘I have returned to my 


old quarters near the Bastille of Tiverton.’’ 

24 Aug. Mr. R. Ryder unanimously 
elected Assistant. 

3 Oct., 1795. Refers to a visit of Lord Har- 
rowby with the Hon. Richard Ryder. ‘‘ Mr. 
Martin Dunsford/, has been 
pointed by the Defection of his Broth/ Jaco- 
bins, Messrs. Dennys, Hogg, Were, Turner, 
Pulling, Smith and others who did not ap- 
pear as they promised to support him on Sat- 
urday last, to oppose the J py lig 

30 Nov., 1795. ‘‘ Mr. Cruwys got angry 
with me as in a discussion about the wages 
fixed by the Exeter Justices: in a pet he 
accused me of being like to be the death of 
his mother in refusing her burial in Tiver- 
ton Church.”’ 

12 Dec., 1795. He is still at a paper war 
with Martin Dunsford. Mr. Enchmarsh is 
in great distress; he and his brother owe 
£500; he has gone to town in hope of employ 
through a relative. 
Saint to have many New Greetings for her 
Poor Relations.” 


22 Dec., 1795. Mr. Enchmarsh likely to be 
arrested ; Mr. Dickinson now in good temper. 
31 Dec. : 


We have a Subscription Club to defray 
the expenses for Small Felonies and offences 
within the Liberty of Tiverton.—This even- 
ing I remained at the Meeting at the Angel 
to finish the Old year with some of the 
prime Cock Jacobins of Tiverton.—Messrs. 
M. Dunsford, G. Dunsford, Smith, Were, 
Hogg, Sprague, Aclond, Gloyns and one or 
two More—we all behaved very well and 
were rather merry with the Times, and 
parted without the least disagreement—but 
when I considered the past and present 
Situation of Poor Parri [Paris] it seemed 
to be a sad termination of the Year 1795. 


Epwin S. CHALK. 
(To be continued). 





TWO ROYAL CUP-MAKERS AND 
THE YATELEY CUP. 
1. Richard White, of Pirbright, Surrey, 
d. 1581. 


N Pirbright Parish Register occurs the 

entry of burial, 1 July, 23rd Queen Eliza- 

beth (1581) of “Ricardus White, the Queen’s 
cuppmaker.”’ 


much disap~ | 
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Though of Pirbright, Richard White had 
lands and a house at Yateley, Co. Hants., 
which were re-granted to him at a Court 


| there on 29 Mar., 1568, on their surrender 
| by his father, Richard White, sen. 


For six- 
teen years prior to his decease in 1581, the 
Royal Cupmaker, Richard White, junr., had 
leased the Yateley estate to his younger 
sons, John and Robert, and ‘‘ dau.’’ Joan, 
which may, however, be intended for the 
daughter-in-law, wife of the eldest son, 
Edward White, bur. 5 May, 1635, who m., 
3 Nov., 1577, Joane Collier, both of Pir. 


bright. 


It is suggested that the Royal Cupmaker’s 
father, Richard White, sen., derived from 
John, brother of Richard, b. ¢. 1458, grand. 
son of Robert White, sen., of Yeatley (mod. 
Yateley) and Farnham, 


2. William Geale, of Yateley, Hampshire, 
d. 1638. 


Just across the border from Pirbright, Sur- 
rey, and only 13 miles distant, in the adjoin- 
ing county of Hampshire, at Yateley, fifty- 
seven years after the death of Richard White, 
Elizabeth’s Cupmaker, William Geale, the 
‘King’s Cup Maker,’’ died, in 1638; and it 
may here be mentioned that when the said 
Richard White was re-granted the lands and 
house at Yateley at the Court of 29 Mar., 
10 Elizabeth, 1568, several members of the 
Geale family appeared, one of them, John 
Geale, being then granted lands there, after 
the surrender of John Cockes. 


The Yateley Cup. 

In 1675, Mrs. Sarah Cocks, widow, pre- 
sented this now famous crystal cup to the 
parish church of Yateley, parish of Crondall. 
A search by experts, for the present writer, 
for the will of Mrs. Sarah Cocks, has, so far, 
been in vain; and the name of her husband 
and the date of her death are also unknown. 
The will of William Geale, who died in 1638, 
as the King’s Cup-Maker—i.e., to Charles L., 
having perhaps also been so to James L.— 
among various bequests, provides none to the 
Cocks family, which might have thrown some 
light on the earlier history of the Yateley 
Cup, of which illustrations appear in ‘ The 
History of Crondall and Yateley,’ 1905, by a 


| former Vicar (1885-1905), the Rev. Charles D. 


Stooks; and also in an article on ‘ A Cup 
of Crystal and Silver-gilt at Yateley Church, 
Hampshire,’ by W. W. Watts, F.S.A., in the 
Connoisseur, vol. Ixxix., pp. 30-35, pub- 
lished in 1927, when the writer was Keeper 
of the Department of Metal-work at the Vic- 
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toria and Albert Museum, South Kensing- | 
ton. Mr. Watts says that ‘‘ the cup is without | 
doubt English, dating from the last years of | 
the reign of Elizabeth,’’—and he provides a 
careful description of ‘‘ this very wonderful 
piece of Elizabethan silversmith’s work.” 
Alluding to the burial in 1638, at Yateley, 
of William Geale, ‘‘ the King’s Cupmaker,”’ 
Mr. Watts adds in brackets, ‘‘ It is just pos- 
sible the Cup may have come from his hand”’ ; | 
thereby tacitly admitting that a British 
craftsman, deriving from the provinces, might 
well have been skilled enough to have fash- 
ioned this now famous ornament, intended | 
for display, probably, rather than for actual 
use. When preparing this article for the 
Connoisseur, Mr. Watts, doubtless, had not | 
met with the present writer’s allusion, in 
‘N. and Q.,’ vol. cli. 209 (18 Sept., 1926), to 
Richard White, bur. 1 July, 23 Elizabeth 
(1581) as ‘‘ the Queen’s cupp maker,’’ at 
Pirbright, Surrey, possessing a messuage and 
lands at Yateley, granted in 1568, on their 
surrender by his father, Richard White, sen. 
In view of the strong circumstantial evidence 
that Richard White came of good stock—thus 
enjoying every opportunity for acquiring the 
necessary skill and experience as a craftsman 
—was long connected with Yateley, and was 
Queen Elizabeth’s cupmaker when he died in 
1581, it is here submitted that he has a 
stronger claim to be regarded as responsible 
for this most beautiful cup than William 
Geale, buried fifty-seven years later, in 1638, 
as the King’s Cupmaker. Cumulative cir- 


cumstantial evidence favours the presumption | 


that Richard White, sen., was grandson of 
John, third and youngest son, the first and 
second being Sir Robert White, K.B., of 
“Swanborne,’’ mod. South Warnborough, 
Hants., and Richard White, of Hutton, 
Essex, all living in 1467, of John White of 
South Warnborough, Hants, and Alice his 
wife, daughter of Robert, Lord Hungerford. 
The eldest son, Robert, was one of those 
summoned on 5 June, to furnish themselves 
to receive the Knighthood of the Bath at the 
intended coronation of Edward V., on 22 
June, 1483. Though the ceremony of corona- 
tion was frustrated by the murder of the 
King, the persons so summoned, including 
Robert White, are scheduled as ‘“‘ K.B.”” in 
“The Knights of England,’ by W. A. Shaw, 
ed. 1905. The grandfather of this Sir Robert 


White, K.B., also named Robert White, was 
born at Yateley; was Mayor of Sandwich, | 
Kent, 1434-56, and represented that place | 


in Parliament in 1435; and then settled at 
Farnham, where he died in 1467, as ‘“‘ Mar- 
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chant and Major of the Staple of Calais.’ 

Neither Richard White nor William Geale 
appears in Sir Charles Jackson’s ‘ English 
Goldsmiths and their Marks,’ 2nd edn., 1921. 
Among three unidentified makers having the 
initials ‘‘ R. W.,” the first, just possibly, 
may be those of the Richard White, d. 
1581, associated with a Communion cup, 
dated 1581-2. Despite such negative find- 
ings, the data here submitted provide strong 
prima facie evidence in favour of attributing 


| the lovely Yateley Cup to him. 


Henry CurtTIs. 


A GLOSSARY OF SOMERSET 
DIALECT. 
(See ante p. 74). 


“Wed wi’ a 
at the wood-carven.”’ 


Cabinet, a cabinet-maker. 
cabinet that do work 
B3, 196. 

Cadbury funeral, A. ‘‘ Dry eyes and wet 
throats ’’ (Castle Cary saying). S.Y.B. 1922, 
30 


Caddleass. Of a pudding. “A bit o’ 
caddleass dough-trade what we manged up 


ourzelves.”’ S.Y.B. 1935, 76. Manged 
(mang’d), mixed roughly. 

Cadger, to act as golf-caddie. ‘‘’E was 
used to cadger on the linnies.’”’ El, 84. 


‘ E.D.D.’ 1st Cadge, to carry. 

Calico fit, A. (Meaning not ascertained). 
S.C.H. 4-12-31. 

Call home, to publish the banns of marriage 
for the last time. A2, glossary. “If ’tis 
only to spite un I’ll marry ’ee so soon as 
ever the time doallow. The Monday after we 
be called home the day afore.’’ Raymond, 
“No Soul above Money,’ 203. 

Calvary, a cavalry (Yeomanry) 
‘* They'll take I for a calvary.’’ K.59. 
lective only, in ‘ E.D.D.’ 

Cap Jericho. ‘‘ Why, ’tes next kin to a 
miracle, an’ do a’most cap Jericho, if ’tes 
true.’? Raymond, ‘ No Soul above Money,’ 
25. Cf. ‘E.D.D.,’ fourth Cap, 12. 

Careering, scolding, making a fuss. 
ztaurted careerin’ about the zteate o’ 
caurriage zeat.’’ 
Bristol Zoo,’ 97. 

Catch-pit, cess-pit. 
pit (Worcs.). 

Catch off. ‘‘ He had a-catched off to sleep 
whilst he wer’ waitin’.’”’” D2,10. Also catch 
off, alone, ‘‘ get to sleep.’’ 

Catch together, stitch 


man, 
Col- 


‘He 
the 
Jones, ‘Jarge Balsh at 
C2. 


‘E.D.D.’ Ketch- 


mend. 


A2, 8. 


together, 











Strent, a tear, split. 

Charles Ross, a variety Mg apple, named 
after the original grower. cH, 14-3-25. 

Charlie Waggo, Cosa, cry of boy scar- 
ing birds from crops. J.80. 

Cheddar letter, A. One written by various 
hands, as a Cheddar cheese is, or was, the 
product of several firms. §.C.H. 21-6-24; re- 
ference to Bolingbroke’s ‘ Correspondence,’ 
1726, ii. 591. 

Cheese-make, make cheese. 
could cheese-makey.’’ A2, 14. 

Cheesemaster, cheese-manufacturer on a 
large scale. Wyatt, ‘Cheese Carnival,’ 
passim, 

Chi-ike. ‘‘ The baby would wake up squall. 
ing ... and she'd go up and give’n ‘ chi-ike’ ; 
or else ; go on at’n, for she could talk a swarm 
of bees to death.” S.Y.B. 1925, 84. Mean- 
ing apparently differs from slang SENSES ; €.g., 
in Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

Chiking. ‘‘ Crushing the grass of either 
edge, Zo close the chiking wheels ‘ould go.” 
S.Y.B. 1934, 39. Qu. cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ 2nd Gike, 
to creak (Northern) ? 

Chimney-hat, top-hat. 
is polished up.’’ K.59. 

Chitties, potatoes. 


‘* Midbe you 


Choke-dog, an inedible variety of pear. 
“One o’ the choak dog zort, and dry and 
hard as a stick.’’ ‘‘’Tis only a choak dog.” 
“* Agrikler,’’ ‘ Poems,’ 62. 

Chop, (of potatoes), to weed between the 
rows. C2. 

Chudleighs. ‘‘Of a Sunday we’m ’avin’ 
such teas together—chudleighs, and cut- 
rounds, and that.’”’ El, 45. Chitterlings ? 

Chummick. ‘‘ D’ye zee thik wuld holler 
chummick in th’ haidge whar’ th’ ’ood-quists 
d’ bide?” S.Y.B. 1935, 76. 
ringdoves. 

Clay hold, grip, grasp. 
tail’’ of the bull. ‘‘In the King’s name, 
clay hold o’ the malefactor!’’ A2, 22, 71. 

‘linger, a smart blow. ‘‘ Zhe vetched en 
zuch a clinger, Wi’ her vlat hand agen his 
ear.”’ K.71. 

Clink, Clinker, a log of cleft wood for the 
fire. C.C.V. 9, 1912. 

Clips. “ The hass runned away an’ drowed 
un out; ’twas a’most clips wi’ un.” C.C.V. 
10, 1912. Eclipse? If so, limiting date in 
‘$.0.D.’ is 1612. 

Clitty, to pinch or gripe. 
Qu. error for Clitch(y) ? 

















C.C.V. 10, 1912. 
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** My chimney-hat | 


‘‘ Out among the chit- | 


ties.” F.52. Chitty-pit, potato-pit. Cf. | 
‘E.D.D.’ Chit, 1. 
Chogged, choked. “ Thease-here wold clay 
ipe|. . . chogged up.’’ A2, 74 


W ood-quists, | 
““ Clay hold of the | 
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“Close- -footed. ‘‘ Come on! Te can jump 
[the ditch] close-vooted.’’ B9, 222. Land- 
ing with the two feet together ? 

Coat-flops, coat-tails. ‘“‘A woman cling- 


ing to my coat-flops.’’ Wyatt, ‘ Cheese Car- 
nival,’ 226. 

Coaxing, i.e., ‘‘ colepexing,”’’ gathering of 
remaining apples by ation. 8.C.H, 
14-11-31 


Cock-goose, gander. ‘‘ Zo wild as a cock- 


gooze.’’ A2, 75. Standard in Middle Eng- 
lish. 
Cockseeheadley. “ There wur thik gun, all 


cockseeheadley, wi’ one o’s wheels missen, ” 
after the explosion. Also Cozleyheadley. 
F.48. ‘E.D.D.’ Cocksheddle. 

Cock-ups, stones set on edge on the top of 
walls to form a coping. H. glossary. Cf. 


Gallybaggers.—As a term of abuse: ‘‘ You 

crinkly wold cock-up.’’ S.Y.B. 1927, 59. 
Comb-clocks, cockchafers. E2, 63. 
Compus-mentus, in good order. ‘‘ I’ll have 


them [the hens] ready vor ’ee, legs a-tied, 
and all compus-mentus vur to be carr’d off.” 
A3, 64. ‘‘ The bath and all is so compus- 
mentus.’’ (1826). S.Y.B. 1926, 365. 
Concerning. ‘‘ One ov the most concernin’ 
and hard-workin’ wimmen as ever stept in 


shoe-leather.”’ S. Y.B. 1926, 55. Discerning? 
| If so, ‘S.0.D.’s’ limiting date for standard 
| use is 1589. 


Confetti, (a) white goosefoot, chenopodium 
album ; (b) seeds of ca. esp. great water- 
| dock, rumex hydrolapathum. ~ Macmillan, 

‘ Names of Flowers.’ 

Confloptions, compounds, concoctions. ‘‘The 
herbalist, with his long ¥ ier hair and evil- 

smelling ‘ confloptions. 

Cookamer, a ‘* precocious Tomiie H. 
glossary. Cucumber ? 

Coopsied down, crouched down (to hide). 
‘** A-coopsied down in the vuzz behind the 

hedge.”” S.Y.B. 1926, 43. Cf. ‘E.D.D. 

Suppt., Coopey down (Dor.), to crouch from 
| a blow. 

Corn-bow, looped stick fastened near end 
| of scythe to carry forward the cut of corn. 
C.2. Cf. Grass-bow, 

Corn-wattler, chiropodist. ‘‘ ’Im being only 

a corn-wattler.’’ E1, 212. For Corn-whittler? 
| Courting-corner. ‘‘ Built into the chimney 
| on either side was a seat dedicated to lovers, 
and called the ‘ courten-corner.’ From that 
position the romantic could look up and see 


the stars.’’ BQ, 34. 
Cousin-man, -woman, relation, male or fe- 
male. ‘‘ A cousin-man o’ his.” ‘‘I has @ 


cousin-woman as bides along o’ me.” E2, 
141, 67. 
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Cow-money, Cow-money Book, money for 
the poor received from an estate at Ottery St. 
Mary purchased out of sale of Irish cattle 
seized by the Constable of Minehead in 1669. | 
Otherwise called the Minehead Cow-charity. | 
§.C.H. 71, 243. 

Craipsing, (applied to a boy). 
theezelf scarce, an’ take thee craipsing 
screecher wi’ thee.’’? S.Y.B. 1927, 59. 

Crammet, last meal or food of the day. 
Wyatt, ‘ Cheese Carnival,’ 169. Confirms the 
doubtful Crammet, ‘ E.D.D.’ Suppt. 

Cramp, quaint, old-fashioned (usually of 
a story or saying). C2. ‘‘ A cramp liddle 





yarn wi’ noscrippet o’ lie.” S.Y.B. 1924, 98. | 
|‘ E.D.D.’ Dabster, 3rd Dab. 


Crap, to crackle. C2. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ 8th 


Crap, 2. 
Crawly-button, woodlouse. C2. 
Criddle, to caress. The mare “ criddled 


E2, 236. Cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ 
“ She 


me wi’ ’er nose.’’ 
Ist Croodle, 6. 

Criddlesome, clinging, caressive. 
were a criddlesome mite.’’ E2, 66. 

Crock-cakes, ‘‘ little flat loaves baked in a 
three-legged iron pot over the fire’’ (open 
hearth). J.82. ‘‘I should dearly like to 
make ’ee a crock-kek.’’ B9, 249. 

Crossing the bells. At noon on the day of 
a burial the sexton rings about six strokes on 
each bell, from treble to tenor; then for 
about a minute on the tenor alone. This is 
called ‘‘ crossing the bells.’’ (Henstridge), 
W. L., ii, 216. Cf. ‘ED.D.’ 
(Yorks), 

Cross-my-throat, a children’s oath. ‘‘ Zay 
cross yer droat, Mister Pearce.’’ ‘‘ Cross my 
droat,’”” meekly replied the Farmer, making 
the appropriate sign.”’ D2, 42. In full: 
“Finger’s wet, finger’s dry, I’ve crossed my 
throat an’ I’ll never tell a lie’’; or, ‘‘ See 
tha’s wet, see tha’s dry, Hope I may choke 
if I’m telling a lie.” The accompanying 
signs are: Wet the finger and hold it up, dry 
it (on sleeve) and hold it up, draw it across 
the throat. 

Cross-winged, angelic, an angel. ‘‘ Cap’n 
Merman may be a hero, but he’s not cross- 
Winged yet.’’ B8, 150. 

Crynic, ‘small, insignificant; slippery.” 
H. glossary. Cf. Shipplekrenic. 

Cubby, a little colt. C2. Cf. Manx dia- 
lect Coobie, a word addressed to horses. 

Cully, old Exmoor name for the ‘ white- 
breasted i The Times, 14-8-35, p. 15. 

? 


Pied wagtai 
Curd-cutter, instrument used in cheese- 
making. ‘‘ Slashed like a curd-cutter.’’ | 


Wyatt, ‘ Cheese Carnival,’ 281. 


enough for gardenin 


her grand curping way.” 
grandest style.’ 


Cross 8 


work. C2. 

Curp, to speak affectedly. ‘‘ She said in 
‘“‘ Curpied in her 

Al, 177, 178. 


Cutter, a mean person, miser. ‘‘ Baker 


| wur a cutter; a regular nip-cheese.’’ 1, 
** Make | 118. 


Cutterbuck, an oddity (personal). ‘‘Zam’el 


wur a queer wold cutterbuck.’’ A3, 67 


Dabinett, a variety of cider-apple. 
** Cooden’ tell a Kings’n Black vrom a Fox- 
whelp or a Dabinett.”’ S.Y.B. 1929, 70. 

Dart, a dace. C.C.V. 4, 1915. Obsolete in 
standard English. 

Depster, an expert. S.Y.B. 1931, 72. 

Dequantiment, a small quantity. 
very leastest dequantiment o’t.’’ A2, 10. 

Devil’s chicken, an epithet for a witch. 
C1, 107. 


Diaprite, a mean fellow. ‘‘ The rig’lar 
moral of a nip-cheese. The champion dia- 
prite for twenty mile around.’’ Al, 65. 


Diddikai, Deddikie, etc. (subs. and adj.), 
a half-bred Gypsy. A common expression in 
the Southern counties. A Gentile corrup- 
tion of dit akai, more correctly dik akai, 
Romany for ‘look here!’’ ‘E.D.D.’ has 
““a gypsy’s kettle (New Forest).’’ 

Diddy. ‘‘’Tis so simple-like, but there, ’e 
were always a bit diddy from a lad.” El, 


70. Weak-minded ? 

Dill, Dell, dull. ‘‘ A dill day.’’ B8, 237. 

Dipple. ‘‘ Down the dipple came the tubs 
—crash! hrettle!! bang!!!’ Tubs of coal 
from the colliery. Meaning appears to differ 
from that of Dipple, ‘ E.D.D.’ Suppt. 

Dippy, simple-minded, foolish. ‘‘ You 
must think we be dippy to expect us to hand 
over whut we bin a vound, ourzelves.’’ Jones, 
‘ Jarge Balsh at Bristol Zoo,’ 172. 

Dirt road, a macadam road, or an unmade 
road. ‘‘ Twur zo nice to walk ’pon a proper 
dirt hroad agean, wi’ bits o’ hruts and things, 
arder all the tarred roads and stone pave- 
ments.’’ S.Y.B. 1925, 80. Also American. 

Discry, decry. ‘‘ Never discry the office, 
man.” B7, i, 7. 

Disreminded, caused to forget. ‘‘ "Twas 
my pore ’usband’s death what disreminded me 
of it.”’ El, 119. 

Doctored, gelded. C2. 

Dog, dottle, residue of tobacco in pipe. ‘ A 
proper woold dog in the bottom o’ his black 


claay.’’ Jones, ‘Jarge Balsh at Bristol 
| Zoo,’ 95. 
Dog bite me, a mild oath. ‘‘ If a idden a 


| regular skimmer, the dog bite me!’’ Al, 146. 
Curly, damp. Applied to soil not dry Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Dog 5. 
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Dog-dancing, wilful trifling. To an unwill- 
ing boy, ‘‘ Come now, noo dog-dancen! *Tes 
on’y zoap an’ water.”’ A2, 7. 

og in a ha’penny, A, “‘ The remark she 
would make to anyone securing a_ bargain. 
‘Lor, why, it’s as cheap as a dog in a 
ha’penny.’’’ Watson, Somerset Life, 14. For 
a ha’penny ? 

Doing with, in connexion with, relating to. 
‘“* T wur over to Butcher Culliver’s next morn- 
ing, a-doing wi’ a bull o’ mine.’’ A3, 182. 
““ Don’t ’ee be afeard. Part of a spell I’ve 
a-got gwain, that’s all. 

ou.’’ Al, 15. 

Dolly Mounter, a fir-cone. C.C.V. 1-1913. 
Used in various parts of Som. Macmillan, 
‘ Names of Flowers, etc.’ 

Dolly Whacker, a particularly fine specimen 
of anything. C.C.V. 1-1913. 

Down (of bells), died down, finished ringing. 
‘** He’ll wait till the bell’s down.’’ Raymond, 
‘Love and Quiet Life,’ 54. Query the mean- 
ing attached to Som. example in ‘ E.D.D.’ 
Down 4. 

Draamey-road. ‘‘ They black-leaded the 
whole of the draamy-rooade fur nigh on a 
mile-’n-ha’f.’”’ ‘‘ Ha’f a mile up the draamey 


Nothen’ a-doen’ wi 


rooade.’’ F. 73, 77. 
Dramlatching, dawdling. ‘ Jan,’ ‘ Zum- 
merzet Rhymes,’ (dating, I think, to 


’seventies), 5, 13, 15. Qu. correct? ‘ E.D.D.’ 
has Draw-latching. 

Dranny-road, pathway between walls. 
C.C.V. 1-1913. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Drang 1. 

Drapen, drab-coloured. 
of ‘drapen’ cloth.’’ Al, 6. 

Drawk, Draugh, misty rain. G. glossary. 
‘“One night a coomed from off the downs, 
Draugh-wet to a’s very skin.’”’ S.Y.B. 1935, 
70. ‘ E.D.D.’ has the corresponding vb. and 
adj., and Scottish Drouk, a drenching. 

Dray on, to move towards. 
’ere.”? S.Y.B. 1929, 37. 

Dressed to death, like Zal Hatch. 
smartly or over-dressed.’’ 
sion. §S.Y.B. 1922, 30. 

Dressing up. ‘“‘ Tom Unwin started dressen 
up: that’s what started it... Bill Perkins 
vollied un wi’ ‘ The Vlies’ ’’ (a song). S.Y.B. 


“ec Very 
W. Som. expres- 


1922, 17. ‘‘ Larking”’ is suggested by con- 
text. 

Drimble, sparingly, grudgingly. C.C.V. | 
1-1913. 


Dripping-pan. Of a child, to ‘‘ put up the 
dripping-pan ”’ is to cry. 


Drop (of the sun), to shine. ‘‘ Yesterday 


the sun dropped a little too melten ’pon the 
head o’ her.”’ ; 


Drow, an 


B8, 67 


innuendo, taunt. ‘‘ We don’t 
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want none o’ your nasty drows.’’ D2, 8 
‘B.D.D.’ Drow 5 (4), vb. with prepns, 

Drumsy. “ Let’s get away from this 
drumsy racket—a body can scarce hear herself 

| think.” E2, 215. 

Drunk, an habitual drunkard. ‘‘ The only 
enemies he’d a-got wur a vew 0’ they good. 
vor-nothen fellers like drunks, poachers, an’ 
a vew narrer-minded volk.’’ §S.Y.B. 1927, 50, 
‘E.D.D.’ Drunk 2; and Police a (tempor. 
arily) drunken person. 

Drunk as a hedge. (Common expression in 
Som.) §S.C.H. 14-2-31, 28-2-31. 

Dry. ‘‘ The quart [of cider] would be de. 
posited on the hearth so as ‘ to dry it’ before 
the fire.”’ S.Y.B. 1932, 68. Merely a whim. 
sical expression ? 

Dunces, daddy-longlegs. E2, 62. Of. 
‘E.D.D.’ Dunsheugh, (Perthshire), a midge. 

Duncified, — stupid, uncom prehending, 
| ‘* He’d looked terrible duncified the whiles I 
were ’splaining’ it all to him.’’ E2, 100, 
‘N.E.D.’ says ‘‘ very rare.” 

Dundle, to lumber. ‘‘ Dundled down the 
church and outed.’’ ‘‘ A druv o’  bullocks 
must come dundlin’ round the corner.’’ EQ, 
105, 220. 

Dundry Daps, a variety of cheese made in 
North Somerset. ‘‘The recently extinct 
‘ Dundry daps,’ which were as hard as Sui- 
folk cheese and were used by King Stephen 
as ammunition to batter down East Harp- 
tree Castle.’’ Western Daily Press, 28-12-35, 


=) 
Dunky, dim, obscure, “Down in the 
, damp and dunky cellar.’”’ ‘‘ The dunky 
| atmosphere.”’ Al, 62, 123. 

W. W. GILL. 
(To be continued). 








lOWS MENTIONED BY NAME IN XVI- 
CENT. WILL.—William Butler (Bote- 
| ler) of Langley, in the parish of Kington St. 
Michael, Wilts., gent., in his will (P.C.C. 13 
Cobham) dated 3 Feb., 1594, and proved 
1 Feb., 1597, bequeathed to a_ kinswoman 
‘‘ two kine called by the names of Fillpaielle 
and Sylver.’’ This should interest your cor- 
respondent, Mr, R. Hepcer Wattace, and 
| other collectors of dairy lore. 
Frep. R. Gate. 


| (HANGING LONDON.—Savage Club, 6-7, 
Adelphi Terrace. The 78th annual 
dinner on 7 Dec. was the last in this Adam 
house. In the spring the club is moving 
to a Nash house at 1, Carlton House Terrace, 
the home of the late Lord Curzon. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





RASS MATRIX OF A BUTCHER.—We 
have in the church here, Appledore, 
Kent, a brass indent or matrix. On it beside 
the figure of a man, with ry gy re ome 
below, are: left, a poleaxe; right, a butcher’s 
cleaver. Can anyone tell me of a similar set ? 
The figure is clearly early sixteenth-century. 
The will of 


was a butcher. 
F, Witi1am Cock, M.D. 


“e ’ 


lady? She was ‘‘ aunt to Mrs. Deacon,’ 
who was probably the wife of William Dea- 
con, of Portsmouth, and mother of Jane 
Deacon, who married Captain George Lewis, 
R.A., son of Colonel George Lewis, R.A. It 
is curious that the child of Jane Deacon 
(Lewis) was named George Charles Degon 
Lewis (see wills of Captain George Lewis, 
1802, and of William Hoare Lewis, 1804, and 
monumental inscription in Reigate Church). 


P. D. M. 


ILCATHIE.—In Sir R. Douglas’s ‘ Baron- 

age of Scotland,’ under the heading 
‘Bruce of Kennet,’ it is stated that (circa 
1690) Margaret Bruce married Neilson of 
“Kilcathie.”” At the same period there 
existed a family Neilson of Craigcaffie, or 
cathie (giving the second syllable of Kil- 


Thomas Godfrey, 1518, states | 
that he wishes to be buried in the church, | antonio Quermikel filho 
and it is clear, from various legacies, that he | 
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(CARMICHAEL. — In the Times of India 
Annual, 1934, was an article by Sir Wil- 
liam Foster on William Carmichael, ‘‘ the 
first Scotsman to come to India,’’ who came 
to Goa in the Portuguese service, c. 1581, and 
after numerous vicissitudes returned to 
Europe, and entered the Charterhouse in 
1626, having left a wife and family in Goa. 
In the late J. J. Cotton’s list of M.I. in 
the Madras Presidency is one (No. 1573) at 
Guruzala, in.the Kistna district, of 
legitimo de Placitt 
Quermikel e de Antonia da Costa e afilhado 


| [godson] de Manoel Martinz capitao em servisso 


do Nabob, naceo aos 5 de Septembro e falaceo 


| aos 16 de Novembro do anno do nascimento de 
ADY TRUMBALL, 1698.—Who was this | 


| ten days ago. 


N. S. J. Christo 1769. 
Can the possible connection between these 
two persons be traced further? 


H. Buttock, 
Major. 


OCH LEATHAM.—A photograph of Loch 
Leatham appeared in The Times about 
I wrote to the Editor asking 


| if he could obtain any further information 
| about it, as the Loch is named after our fam- 


ily. We have no knowledge of anyone of the 


| name having lived in Skye, our family hav- 


ing originally come from Yorkshire. We 
should be grateful if any reader could tell us 


| of any Leatham who has been connected with 


cathie), while in much earlier records the | 
name occurs as Kellechaffe, thus giving the | 


first syllable. 
of the form ‘‘ Kilcathie.’’ Is it, then, safe 
to assume that it is the equivalent of Craig 
caffie (Craigcathie) ? 

D. R. 


ROSSING THE RIVER.—Where does this 
synonym for death first make 
ance in literature? 
from the Israelites’ crossing the Jordan to 
enter the promised land. Is it a Puritan 
figure of speech ? 


CousIN. 


H. F. 


ADITION CONCERNING THE CEN- 

SUS.—Was there not a Jewish tradition 
to the effect that there was nothing wrong 
in taking the census of a population provided 
a payment per head was made to the priests ? 
ae eng other people had a similar tradi- 
ion ? 

J. H.R. 


I can find no other instance | 
| Queens Square, W.C. 





| (Tinker) Hempstead, 


; ake its appear- | nowhere 
It is derived, of course, | 


Skye. 
BRENDA LEATHAM. 


UCAS FAMILY HISTORY. — At 10 S. 

iii. 163 (1905) is a request for data on 

the Lucas family for the purposes of a general 

history, signed Perceval D. Lucas, 39a, 

Was the proposed book 
ever published ? 

I am much interested in an American line 
of this name. My great-grandmother, Patty 
had a_ great-grand- 
Ivory Lucas, who appeared out of 
as far as records show, and married 
| in New London, Conn., in 1733. If this book 
| has been published, can anyone tell me 
; Whether American families are included? I 
| have an idea, not proven as yet, that the 
elusive Ivory came to New London from the 
Barbados, and that he was a son of Robert 
and Mary (——) Lucas. 


Berroa L. Hempsteap Benn. 
UME FAMILY.—I seek the ancestry of 
John Hume, who was consecrated Bishop 


of Bristol on 4 July, 1756, at Lambeth; was 
translated to Oxford in 1758, and to Salis- 


| father, 
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bury in 1766, of which see he died Bishop on 
26 June, 1782. 1 would especially ask for 
particulars of the career of his father Wil- 
liam, who is said to have been born in 1651, 
and was a clergyman. What were his liv- 
ings, and the dates of his appointments? 
Whom and when did he marry? What was 
the date and place of his death? Also the 
names of the Bishop’s grandfather and great- 
grandfather. M. L. H. 


HRIST AS KING OF THE FLOREN- 
TINES.—Papini, at the conclusion of the 
preface to his ‘ Storia di Cristo,’ says that 
in 1495 Savonarola had the idea of getting 
the Florentines to elect Christ as their King. 
He was not able to accomplish this, but in 
1527, at a moment when Florence was in 
great distress in the prospect of a siege, the 
idea was carried out, 
proposed and, by a great majority, elected 
King, in witness whereof there is even now 
over the great door of the Palazzo Vecchio 
the inscription : 


Jesus CHRistus Rex FLOoRENTINI 
Poruti p, DecreTo ELEctTUvs. 


rescinded, though Cosimo seems to have made 
some alteration in the inscription. I should 
like to know where to find more information 
on the subject. 
say about it? F. R. 
LANTAGENET HARRISON. — A person 
of this name wrote a ‘ History of York- 
shire,’ which was published about fifty years 
ago. Can any reader give any particulars of 
the man (career, date and place of death) 
and of the book ? 


An ExItep YORKSHIREMAN. 


ECTORS OF CRAIKE, YORKS. — Can 

any reader supply me with a list of the 

Rectors of Craike—names and dates? I 
should be grateful for a copy. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


““ NOUVEAU RICHE”’: LATIN QUOTA- 
TION WANTED.—Can a reader fur- 
nish me with a Latin quotation (with a 
sting in it) apposite to newly-acquired riches ? 
With the translation, please. 
G. W. C. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who said of the dead 

in Homer Odyssey xi that “‘ They are alive 

enough to feel that Chey are dead” but “ not 
dead enough to forget they are alive.” 


E. H. A. 
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Replies. 


PASCAL IN ENGLAND. 
(clxx. 27). 


[* was during the Commonwealth, that is 

during the lifetime of Pascal, that the first 
translation of any of his works made its ap. 
pearance in England. One reason for its 
publication is fairly obvious. ‘Les Pro. 
vinciales ’ is an attack on the Jesuits and a 
fiery hatred of them animated the transla- 
tor, for he calls them ‘‘ horrid, monstrous, 
the Vermine of religion and of humane soci- 
ety.”’ It is clear from the preface that Eng- 
lish people in general knew little of Pascal; 


| the translator promised a Life of him, but 


Christ was formally | 


Had the Pope anything to | 


Papini adds that the decree has never been | pci 





when he proceeded to fulfil his promise, he 
said that no more was known of him than 
he had been pleased to reveal of himself, that 
he had written under the name of ‘‘ Louis de 
Montalte,’’ that he had declared himself 
neither priest nor doctor, to the Jesuits a 
proof of his incompetency, and that his 
letters bore testimony to his knowledge of 
Divinity.” The title-page of the 
translation is as follows: 

Les Provinciales or the mysterie of Jesuitisme 
discovered in certain letters upon occasion of 
the present difference at Sorbonne between the 
Jansenists and the Molinists from January 16% 
to March 1657 S.N. Displaying the corru 
maximes and politicks of that Society. faith- 
fully rendered into English. Sicut serpentes— 
London. Printed by F. G. for P. Royston at 
the angel in Joie-lane, 1657. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there seems to have been a revival of in- 
terest in Pascal in England, that is presum- 
ably among the intellectual élite, for it is 
incredible that Pascal’s religious works have 
ever appealed to ordinary Englishmen. 
Attention had been called in France to the 
fact that the text of Pascal’s ‘ Thoughts’ 
and, to some extent, of ‘ Les Provinciales,’ 
was exceedingly doubtful and corrupt, and 
M. Faugére made an attempt to restore and 
elucidate it. He began to publish the re 
sults of his labours in 1844. In 1847 there 
appeared a learned article on Pascal in the 
Edinburgh Review, and in 1849, ‘‘ George 
Pearce, Esq.,’’ published ‘‘ the miscellaneous 
writings of Pascal, containing his letters and 
Essays, conversations and miscellaneous 
thoughts, the greater part heretofore unpub- 
lished in this country.’’ The translator fol- 
lowed the highly objectionable but, alas! not 
uncommon and sometimes, perhaps, almost 
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inevitable practice of omitting passages; in 
this case the omissions were “‘ the very few 
passages containing either direct advocacy or 





tacit approval of some of the doctrines of | 


the Romish church,”’ as if anyone can esti- 
mate rightly the value of an author’s work 
under such circumstances. Pascal has suf- 
fered particularly in this respect. The 
earlier editors of his writings toned them 
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| GIBLEY (clxix. 424, 464; clxx. 10). — 


Manoah Sibley was first employed at the 


| Bank of England as a supernumerary clerk 


on 24 Mar., 1797, in consequence of the pres- 
sure of business caused by an order of the 
Privy Council restricting cash payments at 
the Bank. He was elected to the permanent 


| staff on 11 May, 1797, and remained in the 


down for fear of the Jesuits, and Condorcet, | 


for very different reasons, expunged from an 
edition for which he was responsible, certain 
passages much’ admired by religious people, 
of which he, as a sceptic, disapproved. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


TAGORIANS (clxx. 46). — The name of 
this benefit society must be supposed to 


be a corruption of the name of Aristotle, the | 


“Stagirite,’”’” who was born at Stagira in 
Macedon. The illiterate character of the 
members of these lodges would easily bring 
this about, so that in the latter years of their 
existence, ‘‘ the Ancient and Royal Order of 
Stagorians’’ were known as ‘‘ Stag Hunters,”’ 
or even ‘‘Stags.’’ They had their secret 
ceremonies, just as Masons do still, and pos- 
sessed regalia of swords, aprons and collars. 


Their meeting-places were generally at public- | 


houses (such as the Flower in Hand, St. 
Mary’s, Norwich) in the lower parts of the 
city; and I emphasise this, as to some extent 
it accounts for their slightly mysterious char- 


acter, for I strongly suspect that in ward, | 


municipal, and Parliamentary elections, they 
had, by collective bargaining, reduced the 
prevalent system of bribery to a science; in 
other words, they were ‘‘ independent elec- 
tors ”’ 
obtained the largest sum from Whig or Tory 
that it was possible to extract from the poli- 
tical agent, and then they would vote as a 
body according to the highest bid. Mr. Dup- 
isy WriGut should read about the proceed- 
ings of the ‘‘ Quaint Club ”’ in chapt. xxviii. 
of ‘ Tittlebat Titmouse, or Ten Thousand a 
Year,’ by Samuel Warren, D.C.L., where he 
will, in my opinion, find the best account of 
the old Parliamentary election that ever was 
written, for the author was well acquainted 
with the method by which the shady side was 
conducted. 

I do not deny that in the main the Stag- 
orians were benefit societies, and paid out 
liberally for funerals, sickness and distress, 
but some of the funds were obtained as I 
have indicated, and some of those funds were 
Spent on dinners and entertainments. 


Eenest A. Kent. 


until the last moment, when they had | 





Bank’s service until 25 June, 1840, when he 
resigned ‘‘on account of his advanced age 
and infirmities ’’ and was granted a pension 
‘“‘in consideration of his faithful services 
for upwards of forty-three years.’”’ The 
office of which he was ‘‘ Head ”’ from 1815 
until his retirement, was known as the ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Cash Book Office.’’ He died 16 Dec., 
1840. 
W. Marston Acres. 
Elm Grove, Hornchurch. 


EN JONSON QUERY (clxx. 65).—‘ The 
Virgin, long since fled from earth ’”’ is 
the goddess Astraea, the patroness of Justice. 
Vergil, Georgic ii. 473, has: 
Extrema per illos 
Justitia excedens terris vestigia fecit. 


Ovid, Met. i. 149, has: 

Et virgo caede madentes 

Ultima caelestum terras Astraea reliquit. 

Juvenal, vi. 19, 20, has: 

Paulatim deinde ad superos Astraea recessit 

Hac comite, atque duae pariter fugere 

sorores. 

The two sisters are Justice and Chastity. 
Astraea became the constellation Virgo. Ben 
Jonson would have been familiar with all 
these passages. With his thought of the re- 
turn of Justice to earth we may compare the 
title ‘‘ Astraea Redux ”’ of Book II., chapt. i. 
in the first volume of Carlyle’s ‘ French Revo- 
lution.’ This is aptly cited by Mr. J. D. 
Duff in his edition of Juvenal. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 
()STERVALD (clxx. 66).—J. F. Ostervald 


was a Swiss Protestant divine who died 
at an advanced age in 1747. Born at Neu- 
chatel, he studied at Ziirich, Saumur, 
Orleans, and Paris, was ordained in 1683, 
and became pastor of the Reformed Church 
in his native town in 1699. He was an inti- 
mate friend of J. A. Turretin of Geneva, and 
Samuel Werenfels of Basel, and the three 
were known as the theological triumvirate of 
Switzerland. Werenfels may be remembered 
if for nothing else, by his authorship of the 
epigram on the Bible; see ‘ N. and Q.,’ 10 8. 
ili. 447: 
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Hic liber est in quo sua quaerit dogmata 
quisque ; 

Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 
Ostervald’s ‘ Abrégé de l’Histoire de la 
Bible ’ was adopted by the S.P.G. and trans- 
lated into Arabic, for use in the East Indies, 
and the author was admitted an honorary 
member of the Society. Other treatises of 
his were translated into English. He was a 
correspondent of Archbishop Wake. The 
work of Ostervald about which M. G. A. R. 
asks is, presumably, Ostervald’s edition of 
the Geneva French version of the Bible, with 
arguments and reflexions, published at Neu- 
chatel in 1744. 

Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


* QARUM ”’ (clxx. 65). This episcopal 

form of the name Salisbury has 
usually been considered to be a combination 
of the abbreviation ‘‘ Sar,’’ and a mark re- 
presenting the remainder of Sarisburiensis. 
It will be helpful to show the forms of the 
name which occur in early records of the old, 
wide-lying diocese of Lincoln. Three volumes 
of the Registrum Antiquissimum have been 
published by the Lincoln Record Society, 
1931, 1933, 1935; in vol. i., pp. 39, 50, 57, 
1129-1147, there is mention of Episcopus 
Sarisbiriensis. In vol. ii., p. 410, 1266, is 
the following early instance of the form in 
question, in an Indulgence granted by ‘‘ Wal- 
terus [i.e., de la Wyle] miseracione diuina 
Sarum episcopus salutem in domino sempiter- 
nam.’’ On p. 12, 1163, Bishop Jocellinus 
(Bohun) has ‘‘ Saresbiriensis.”’ Vol. iii., 
p. 15, 1219, Ricardus (le Poor) ‘‘ Sarisbirie 
ecclesie minister humilis.’’ In the Rolls of 
Bishops H. de Welles, 1209-35; Grosseteste, 
1235-53; Gravesend, 1258-79, Saris-, Sares-, 
Sarris-, Sarres-buriensis describes Bishop, 
Cathedral, or Chapter. In vol. ii. of the 
first-mamed the abbreviation ‘‘ Sarr ”’ occurs 
on pp. 11 and 16; and ‘Sar’’ twice in 
1267-8. (Lincoln Record Soc., vols. iii., vi., 
ix., Xi., xx.). These examples give no clue 
to the formation of the form ‘‘ Sarum.’’ The 
instance of 1266 was after Bishop Le Poor 
had transferred, 1220-8, his cathedral from 
the hill now known as Old Sarum; therefore, 
it related to New Salisbury; it evidently con- 
tains the abbreviation ‘‘ Sar,’’ so that the 
latter part, as tradition affirms, was some 
combination of the other portion of ‘‘ Sares- 
buriensis.”’ 

ALFRED WELBY. 


This ‘‘ word’ is said to be the result of 
incorrect reading of the early form of written 
Latin abbreviation (like a round r with a 
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downward stroke through the final limb) 
which usually indicates -rum, but also was 
used to indicate the omission of other fina] 
letters. See Johnson and Jenkinson, * Eng- 
lish Court Hand,’ 1915, i., xxiii., xxvi., 66, 
who state that inattention to this alternative 
has led to such barbarisms as ‘‘ Sarum,” 
‘* Eborum,’’ and ‘‘ Barum,”’ for Sarisberia 
or Sarisberiensis, Eboracensis, and (I sup- 
pose) Barnastapula. But I do not see how 
this view accounts for the place-names Old 
and New Sarum, though ‘The Place-Names 
of Devon’ (English Place-Name Society, 26, 
30) explains both ‘‘ Sarum ”’ and ‘‘ Barum.” 
Ecclesia Barum occurs in the printed ‘ Tax- 


| atio Ecclesiastica’ of Pope Nicholas, 1291, 





and possibly Sarum also, but I have 


looked. 


not 


R. S. B, 


HELLEY ON ‘ HAMLET’ (clxix. 190),.— 
For several months | have watched for an 
answer to this query, as I tried to investi- 
gate the authorship of this very piece three 
years ago. I had no success, perhaps due to 
lack of time to pursue it properly. In Peck’s 
‘Shelley: His Life and Work,’ vol. ii., p. 
421, footnote, the statement is made: ‘‘ Pos- 
sibly by Thomas Medwin.’’ I have doubted 
this assignment of authorship, but without 
definite reason. In 1830 Leigh Hunt was con- 
tributing to the New Monthly Magazine 
many unsigned articles. He was in Pisa with 
Byron and Shelley. Taaffe was also there 
and a writer of sorts. West, the American 
portraitist, was there (his journal, I under- 
stand, was printed in one of the London 
magazines about this time of this article). I 
hope someone will study the question of the 
authorship and that of the authenticity of 
this piece and report the conclusion reached. 


G. H. DB, 


THE QUARTERED SHIELD (clxx. 6, 4%, 
86).—Is there no other evidence besides 
Jenyns’ Ordinary to support the supposition 
that the arms in question are those of Percy! 
They are not the usual arms born by that 
family, the tinctures being incorrect, and, 
without evidence, they might, I think, just 
as well be attributed to Bold, Leith or Penny. 
The field of the Percy arms is, I believe, with 
one exception, always azure where five fusils 
are given. The exception is in a coat given 
by Burke and Papworth, where the field is 
argent and the five fusils sable, but each of 
the five fusils is charged with three pales or 
palets or. 





Assuming that the arms are meant for those 
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of Percy, the date of the marriage between | 


Sir Robert Conyers and Juliana Percy may 
have some bearing on the arrangement of the 
uarters, as Parker, in his ‘Glossary of 
erms used in Heraldry’ says: ‘‘ It was a 
frequent practice from the reign of 
Edward III to that of Henry VIII for the 
husband, if he acquired great possession 
through his wife, to quarter her arms with 
his own, and even to place them in the first 
quarter ; or sometimes to give her arms alone ; 


or, reversing the modern usage, to give her | 


arms and others, bearing his own on an 
escutcheon surtout.’’ If, however, this prac- 
tice had become obsolete by the time Sir 
Robert and Juliana were married, one would 
expect to find the Conyers arms in the first 
and fourth quarters, but they would be the 


arms of one of their children and not the arms | teat the humemead ” 


of Sir Robert himself, 
BS. P: 


(JAXTON FAMILY IN ESSEX (clxx. 45). 
—If the sought-for ‘‘ Hadlow Hall in 
Essex ’’ (which is unmentioned in the latest 
Essex County History) fails to emerge from 
the enquiry, might I suggest it may be a 
clerical error, or misprint for the village 
of Harlow, Essex ? 
a corruption of Hadlow. 

This aged market and decayed wool-trade 
town, Harlow, stands about 6 miles beyond 
Epping, on the road from London to New- 
market. Within its parish bounds formerly 
stood five manors, viz.: Harlow Bury, Brent 
Hall (re-named New Hall), Kechin Hall, 
Hubert’s Hall, and Weld’s (otherwise known 
as Sewell’s). 

Then there is the Cambridgeshire village 
of Caxton, standing just off the main road, 
between St. Neot’s and Cambridge. 

Wm. JaGGarRD. 


“NOT ALL THERE” (clxx. 63). — An 

t expression denoting mental deficiency 
which I have heard in Norfolk, is ‘‘ Not up 
to Thursday night.’’ I am not quite certain 
of the exact words, but the meaning was 
“not reaching to the end of the week.’ 


Epwarp BEnsty. 
Synonyms with which I have been familiar 


all my life are: ‘‘Has a tile (or slate) loose’’ ; 
“Has not all his buttons’’; ‘‘ Has lost a 


button ’’; “‘ Is barmy on the crumpet ’’; ‘‘ Ts 
a little bit wanting ’’ ; ‘‘ Is weak in the upper 
storey ’’; ‘‘ Is a little bit cracked ’’; ‘‘ Is not 
too strong in the upper regions ’’; “‘ Is a bit 
shaky upstairs ’’; ‘“‘ Will never be hanged ”’ ; 
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‘* Has a vacant attic somewhere ”’; ‘“‘ Has no. 
buttons to spare.’’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


‘‘ Bats in the Belfry’ is defined in the 
‘Oxford English Dictionary’ as ‘‘to be 
crazy or eccentric.’’ H. §. Harrison, 
*“ Queed,’ vii. 84 (1911), has ‘‘ Something 
loose in his belfry.’’ R. D. Saunders, ‘ Col. 
Todhunter,’ ix. 123 (1911) says: ‘‘ It’s a case 
of bats in his belfry on that subject.” A. E. 


| W. Mason, ‘No Other Tiger,’ xix. (1927): 


| 


‘Phyllis Harmer exclaimed, looking at 
Strickland as if he was a natural, ‘ Dear 
Man, you've got bats in the belfry.’ ”’ 
Chambers’ Journal (1927), 740-2, contains the 
expression: ‘‘ Have you taken the ‘ bats’ or 
what?’’ Blackwood’s Magazine, Jan. 17, 
1928: ‘‘ The sahib had bats in his belfry and 


The expfession ‘‘ ninepence in the shill- 
ing’’ I have never heard, but ‘‘ He’s only 
tenpence to the shilling ’’ (or ‘‘ in the shill- 
ing’’) is an idiom of speech with which I 
have been familiar since my youth, and this, 
too, has a place in the ‘ O.E.D.,’ as well as 
in the ‘ Dictionary of Colloquial Slang,’ by 


| Farmer and Henley. 


Or “ Harlow ’’ may be | 





PETER GRIFFITHS. 
Marston Green, Birmingham. 
IHEMICAL REPRINT AND OFFSET 
PROCESSES (clxix. 460). — Messrs. 
Percy Lund, Humphries and Co., Ltd., of 
Bradford and London, specialise in the repro- 
duction of books by the ‘‘ Replika ”’ process, 
which has been used by the Newcomen Soci- 
ety in the reproduction of R. D’Acres’s ‘ Art 
of Water Drawing,’ 1659. The above-men- 
tioned firm may be able to supply other in- 
stances. 
E. WynpHamM Home. 
37, East Street, Littlehampton. 


WALKING-STICKS (clxx. 65). — In his 

quest Mr, Joun Gitpert may find the 
following books of more than passing in- 
terest: ‘ Modes, Manners and Ornaments,’ 
by Max Von Boehn, published by Messrs. 
J. M. Dent and Sons, London; ‘ The Story 
of the Stick in all Ages and Lands,’ trans- 
lated from the French of Antony Réal, and 
published by J. W. Bouton, 706, Broadway, 
New York, 1875. 

PETER GRIFFITHS. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Grzperr will 
find his collection worth more than an officer 
did in the ’sixties. He got together three 
hundred sticks of uncommon wood from the 
West Indies and other Colonies, and took 
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them in a hansom to a well-known London | 
shop. They could not see their way to pay- | 
ing him anything, but mounted three for his 

own use in gold and, in return for this, took 
the remainder of the three hundred. The 
moral for the intending collector reads like 
Punch’s advice to those about to marry. 


C, A. Kwapp, 
Captain. 
Bournemouth. 
URVIVING QUINTAINS, STOCKS 


AND PILLORIES (clxix. 389, 429, 446; 
clxx. 10, 34, 51).—The stocks at Brad. | 
ninch, Devon, are kept in the Town Hall: | 
Dr. Croslegh, in his History, refers to their 
use, 2 Nov., 1866; also to the use of the New- | 
bury stocks, 11 June, 1872, and of a wholly 
unofficial use of the Cruwys Morchard 


stocks about 1905; pp. 143 foll. 
E. S. CHax. 


I think Mr. W. H. QuarRELL’s memory is 
at fault in his letter at the last reference. 
The stocks he mentions are at Fownhope, the 
adjoining village to Woolhope, in Hereford- 
shire. 

Many years ago I bought one post and a 
horizontal bar of the Ilmington stocks, 
which were then lying on the ground in a | 
cottage garden, for the large sum of one shil- 
ling, and paid sixpence for the carriage of | 


| house staff. 


them to my then home at Stratford-on-Avon. | 
| Alexander Phillips, nephew of John Phil 


They were in my bedroom for many years, 
but when I left the town they were passed | 
over to the museum at New Place and are | 
now on exhibition in Mary Arden’s cottage. | 

About the same time that I bought the | 


Ilmington (Warwicks) relics, 1 saw the iron | 
fastenings of the Loxley (Warwickshire) 


stocks hanging up in the local blacksmith’s 
shop. These I purchased, but later, when 
the wooden framework was found, I gave the 
iron-work to the village. The stocks are 
now, I believe, in the village church. 


F. C. Morean, 
Hereford. 


RIBS OF THE CLASSICS (clxx. 8, 49, 
70).—Whilst I was at Eton, 1862-6, I had 

the use of cribs in succession, as I rose in 
the school. They were not bought, but 
handed on by other boys. They were Bohn’s 


Translations, in dull green cloth. We stored 
them under the ‘“ burry,’’ as we called the 
bureau which, being on four short legs, pro- 
vided a hiding-place for these, and other illi- 
cit utilities, such as a frying-pan, plates, 
dishes, and so on—a cache from which others 





could borrow, and which, by a convenient con. 
vention, was untouched by one’s tutor, or his 
These cribs I handed on, when 
leaving, reserving only a special one, derived 
from my brothers who had left before I went 
to Eton—a New ‘Testament with Greek and 
English, verse by verse, alongside, very sel. 


| dom used in my oral construing, for fear of 


confiscation. 
ALFRED WELBY. 


OTTERY COMMEMORATING — SUN. 
DERLAND BRIDGE (clxix. 283, 362, 
393, 446; clxx. 15).—It is not possible to 
say whether Dixon and Austin took over the 
North Hylton pottery works when the Mail- 
ings migrated to Newcastle. A John Phil. 
lips appears to be connected with the firm; 
his identity is difficult to establish, although 
it is known that he was buried in the family 
vault in Hylton Church. The marks of 
John Phillips, Hylton Pottery; J. Phillips, 
Sunderland Pottery; and Phillips and Co., 
are still in existence. A specimen of pottery 
with the mark of John Phillips, is to be seen 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and it 
seems probable that he worked the pottery 
at Hylton, before Dixon and Austin took 
it over. What is certain is that the Sunder. 
land Pottery, or the Garrison Pottery, as it 
was called, was established by Robert Dixon 
and William Austin in 1807. Later they 
were joined by Thomas Henderson, and then 


lips, who acted as clerk to the firm, was 
taken into partnership. This information 
was supplied by Mr. Dixon, of Brisbane, 
Queensland, once a partner. 

Mr. V. R. Ritson has in his collection a 
finely printed mug, with the mark: “J. 
Phillips. Sunderland Pottery.’’ 

As early as 1827 the firm consisted of 
Robert Dixon, William Austin, Thomas 
Henderson and Alexander Phillips, though 
it traded under the name Dixon, Austin, 
Phillips and Co. The Hylton and Sunder- 
land works were carried on simultaneously, 
and turned out excellent work from an artis 
tic point of view. The following description 
of a jug gives a typical example of their 
work about 1830: 

On front of jug—Below spout a shield with 
anchor on it; supporters, two sailors bear- 
ing colours; crest, full-ri ship. Below 
shield is motto—Deus dabit vela; anxd below 
that is inscribed ‘‘ Mariner’s Arms.’’ Above 
this design is the address: ‘‘ Battle Bridge, 
Hawk ’’; below, the name ‘“ Henry Chat 
ters.”’ On one side is the well-known duigh of 
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the Wearmouth Bridge, surmounted by in- 


scription giving dimensions and date. On the | 


other side is a design inscribed ‘‘ Chelms- 
ford Road, 1822,’’ showing a gig of marvel- 
lous construction out of which, apparently, 
two men have been thrown on to a high road ; 
further on, in front of a screen of bushes, 
is the figure of a man in the dress of a naval 
officer of the eighteenth or early nineteenth 


| The legister of the Guild of the Holy Trinity, 


century, together with a woman and two | 


children all in lachrymose attitudes; a ship 
of war at sea is seen in the distance, with 
a boat waiting iu the foreground. 
this is the name of the engraver. Below this 
design are the lines: 

The orders gv’n, the signal gun is fir’d 

And the last moment of my stay expir’d. 

In haste the deck I mount, compar’d with me 

The storm knows rest and peace the raging 

sea. 
in the middle of which is the name of the 
firm of potters, ‘‘ Dixon Austin and Co., 
Sunderland,”’ in an oval. 

There is much difficulty with regard to 
the borough of Sunderland Pottery. Jewitt 
states that the Sunderland, or Garrison, Pot- 
tery, was founded by J. Phillips, but Mr. 
Dixon affirms that his grandfather was the 
founder. Chaffers makes the confusion 
worse by writing as if there were two separate 
potteries, whereas ‘‘ the Garrison ’’ was only 
the workmen’s name for the Sunderland (vide 
‘V.C.H. Durham,’ vol. ii.). 

H. ASKEW. 


{PUDENTIFIED QUOTATIONS IN THE 
‘NOCTES AMBROSIANAE’ (clxx. 66).— 
30. “ Every man for himself and God for us 
all” is in John Heywood’s ‘A dialogue con- 
teynyng the number of the effectuall proverbes 
in the Englishe tounge, compact in a matter 
concernynge two maner of maryages. . ,’ 
1562, Part ii., chap. ix., also in Camden’ 
‘Remaines concerning Britaine,’ among Pro- 
verbs. 
Epwarp BENsLyY. 


36. This is a version of the song, celebrating 
the destruction of the Bastille written in 1791 
by William Roscoe (1753-1831) the 
torian and writer, of Liverpool. (See ‘D.N.B.’). 
It begins :— 

O’er the vine-covered hills and gay valleys of 

France, 

See the day-star of Liberty rise. 

Rk. S. B. 


ENNY OF MONTEITH (clxx. 66).— 
“Monteith ” is a mistake for Monreith, 
Where my great-grand-aunt Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon, was born in 1749, and where I now sit 
writing. I have never heard or seen the song 
mentioned by Wraxall. 
Hersert Maxwelu. 
Monreith 





Under | 


his- | 
| names of women. 





Guild, into which they were 


The Library. 











St. Mary, St. John the Baptist and St. 
Katherine of Coventry. Transcribed and 
edited from the original MS. in the posses- 
sion of the Coventry Corporaticn by Mary 
Dormer Harris. (Teaaghaes Milford for 
the Dugdale Society. £1 15s.). 


[Hs thirteenth volume of the publications 

of the Dugdale Society is certainly 
among the most interesting that have yet ap- 
peared. With the aid of the introduction 
and notes supplied by the Editor of the ‘ Cov- 
entry Leet Book,’ the reader, as he considers 
these pages, will need but easy exercise of the 
imagination to make him feel himself in the 
very presence of fifteenth-century England, of 
her princes and prelates as well as of her 
merchants and craftsmen and municipal dig- 
nitaries. We fancy there is some tendency, 
in the minds of all but experts, to let London 
unduly overshadow the other English towns; 
here, in the detailed evidence of the import- 
ance of Coventry, is a good corrective, all the 
more telling because it includes portraits of 
personages whose names occur in the Register 
reproduced from drawings in the Aylesford 
Collection, of the windows formerly in St. 
Mary’s Hall. 

The manuscript of the Trinity Guild Re- 
gister is quoted by Dugdale, and it was 
known also to the antiquary Thomas Sharpe. 
It was at one time supposed to have perished 
in a disastrous fire at the Birmingham Pub- 
lic Library in 1879, but turned up during 
the War, and was purchased for Coventry in 
1923. It is a codex of 164 folios of parch- 
ment, well written, in different hands and not 
without some decoration. Its main contents, 
which are the subject of this volume, are the 
columns of names of the Guild members in 
the alphabetical order of the Christian names. 
The name of his wife is usually added to the 
man’s; there are also a few independent 
The period covered is from 
a date not earlier than 1340 to—roughly— 
1450. 

Of the four guilds mentioned in the title, 
the earliest was that of St. Mary, which gave 
its name to the famous Coventry guildhall, 
founded in 1340. Two years later was 
founded that of St. John the Baptist, and in 
1343 that of St. Katherine; the Trinity 
all to be 
absorbed, was not founded till 1364. The 
fifty years from the foundation of St. Mary’s 
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Guild to the formal union of the four guilds 
in 1392 had seen the rise of Coventry from 
the position of an inconspicuous agricultural 
centre to that of one of the most important 
trading and financial communities of the 


country, having strong links to other like | 


communities both in England and abroad — 
close especially with London—and standing 
much in the eye of potentates in quest of 
money. The main foundation of this pros- 
perity were the cloth and iron industries. It 


is pleasant to observe that the activity which | 


produced so much that was useful and pro- 
saically saleable, flowered also in more truly 
humane production—in church-building, and 
in the mystery plays, to take the best-known 
examples. 


The great Guild, then, which was a prin- | 


cipal organ of this many-branching, much- 
embracing life, was but little less important 
in Coventry than the Corporation itself. Its 
Master was the second personage in the city, 
for two years after his mayoralty each mayor 
became automatically Master of the Trinity 
Guild. Ex officio he was a Justice of the 
Peace and one of the keepers of the common 
treasure-chest. A large proportion -of the 
guildsmen are found as municipal officers, 
and their weight in the affairs of the city 
may be seen both in the grant to them of a 
share of the common lands to be held in 
severalty—though this curtailed the pasture 


rights of the poor; and in the appeal made | only one place where he could 


to the King by the Corporation in the early 

fifteenth century against the formation of 

societies by artisans and workmen on the 
round that these were incompatible with 
uild interests. 

The Index of Titles, Occupations and 
Trades reveals a considerable clerical element 
among the Guild brethren—ten bishops, about 
a score of abbots and as many priors and 
prioresses, many of whom are persons well- 
known to the historian. Capellanus, in fact, 
attached to over a hundred names, occurs 
much more frequently than any other de- 
scription. The great majority of the names 
is without description following. The one 
queen in Constance of Castile and Leon; the 
Kings are Henry IV and Henry VI, with 
John of Gaunt described as King of Castile 
and Leon in right of his wife. Henry V had 
joined the Guild as Prince of Wales; his 
brothers Bedford and Gloucester were also 
brothers of the Guild, as earlier had been 
John Holland and Roger Clarendon, half- 
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brothers of Richard II, who never himself’ 
joined the Guild. ; 
As for the general run of the brethrey 
Miss Harris, deeply versed in the history ¢ 
Coventry, has been able to identify an aston 
ishing number of those belonging to Coven 
and Warwickshire. It is, in fact, her foot. 
notes that so successfully make the Register 
‘‘ come alive’ before us, abounding, as th 
do, with various detail, drawn from map 
sources, on both persons and places. 
Introduction gives all that is wanted for 
present purpose concerning-the contempor 
history of Coventry, and the functions 
guilds; and on this a word must be said 
the unobtrusive gracefulness of the writi 


We have received from our corresponden 
Mr. R. Stewart-Brown, a reprint of the ij 
teresting paper which he read somethi 
more than a year ago to the Historic Socie 
of Lancashire and Cheshire about 
so-called ‘“‘ Child of Hale” (John Middl 
ton) and the extant portraits of him. Phe 
graphs of all four of them are given, as 
as of the paintings of his hands. With ne 
of these is any object furnished for co 
parison, so that they do not produce 


full effect, though the imagination is assisted | 


by quotation of the old notices of this giant 
who measured 9ft. 3ins. in height. His life 
must have been uncomfortable; thus we 
told that in the cottage where he lived th 


fully upright. 
CORRIGENDUM ’ 
Major H. Bullock sends us _the following: 


At clxix. 429, s.v. ‘ Addison of Mauds Meaburn | 


for ‘‘ Collin ” read Cotton. Fi: 


Notice 10 CORRESPONDENTS. * 
We beg leave to state that we do not undé 
take to return communications which, for af 
reason, we do not print. is 
We cannot undertake to answer querit 
privately, nor to give advice on the value 
old books or prints. q 
APPROVED aol are inserted free | 
charge. Contributors are requested alwa 
give their names and addresses, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not necessaril 
WHEN answering a query, or referring 
article which has already appeared, corf 
pondents are requested to give within p 
theses—immediately after the exact head 
the numbers of the series volume and 
2 i the contribution in question is to’ 
‘ound. bi 
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